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PREFACE. 



The slodf of the Anglo-Saxon kn^age in thb co«nlrT^ l» 
fimited to a xerj null number of studenla. Instnidion in It U 
giren, probablj, in ax or eight of our colkges, and but Utile lime 
is allotted lo i;. The slight attention bestowed upon this sluni^ 
ancestor of our mother tongue, maj be accounted for, in parl^ bj 
the fact that the literature of the An^o-Saxons* compared with 
the fiterature of Greece or Rome, or that of modem Qennan j or 
France, is Tery meagre. It presents for our adndration no hisloHoa 
like those of Thucplides or Liry ; no foren^ productions like thoM 
of Donoslhenes or Cicero ; no poetry like that of Homer and the 
Dramatists ; and no profound metaphjsioal discussions like those 
of Aristotle or Plata While its literary value, therefore, is litUe» 
compared with that of the literature of the people aboTe mentioned, 
its philological importance has not been adequately appreciated, 
A liberally educated American should be as fkmiliar with the Saxon 
etymologies as he is with those from the Greek and Latin. It 
ought to be expected of one who has passed Uirough a regular 
collegiate course of study, that he will be as able to know tliat the 
English verb to (fo is derlycd from the Saxon verb eftfn, as that ti)e 
verb move is derived, remotely, from the Latin verb moveo. And 
if the want of a knowledge of the latter derivation Is ai\ evidcnoo 
of deficient scholarslup, why should not a want of knowledge of 
the former derivation be an equally convincing ovulcnoo of the 
same deficiency ? It is a lamentable fuct, that the vast mt\jority of 
those who are really well educated, and wlio are even oxtunttlvoly 
familiar with the derivation of ordinary words in our language 
from the Greek and Latin, have no competent knowk'dgu of the 
origin or mode of derivation of one in a Imndrod of the iinpuHing 
hosts of words which come to us directly from tlic Auglu-Haxon 
tongue ; and it was in view of this fuct, that one of the most («u- 
thusiastic and laborious of American scljolars wrote, while recom- 
mending the more general study of the language, that *' The Btudy of 
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Anglo-Saxon and of the older literature of English proper, promisea 
the most abundant harvest of information with respect to the ety- 
mology of the fundamental part of our present speech, and an in- 
exhaustible mine of material for the further enrichment of our 
native tongue." * 

Another diflBculty, however, in the way of the study of the 
Anglo-Saxon in this country, has been the want of suitable text- 
books. The precise deficiency has been, one volume of convenient 
lize containing a Grammar, Selections for Reading, and a Glossary, 
«o that the expense of a number of books might be avoided. To 
meet this special deficiency, the author of the present volume has 
labored, and he would indulge the hope that it has been done with 
some success. 

The Grammatical compendium is based upon the admirable ex- 
position of Moritz Heyne, in his Kurtze LaiU-wid Flexionslehre der 
AUgermaniachen Sprachst&mme^ Paderbom, 1862, which Prof. 
Hadley has so satisfactorily reproduced in his very able Brief His- 
tory of the EnglUh Langiiage^ in the Introduction to the last edi- 
tion of Webster's Dictionary. 

The Selections for Reading have been culled from the best 
writers of the Anglo -Saxon in its purest estate, and they have been 
chosen, msdnly, for their inherent attractiveness, as being well 
adapted to interest beginners in the study of the language. 

The Rules of Syntax have been, for the most part, taken from 
Klipstein*8 Grammar. 

The Glossary will be found complete for the reading matter 
contained in this volume. 

Free use has been made of the works of Marsh and Wright, as 
as well as of others, in the preparation of the Introduction. 

The author cannot close these remarks, without expressing to 
Profs. Hadley and Whitney of Yale College, his grateful acknowl- 
edgment for valuable suggestions which he has received from them 
during the preparation of this worlc. 

S. M. S. 
Columbian College, 

ApHl, 1807. 

* Lectures on the English Language by G. P. Marsh. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE AND UTERATURE. 

L 

Was the Anglo-Saxon Language Irought into Britain f 

Tbs generally received opinion is, that it was not, bnt 
that it resulted from the blending together of the different 
dialects spoken by the varions Germanic tribes that occnpled 
the sonthem and eastern portions of Britain — the Jntes, who 
held possession of Kent, the Angles, who occupied the 
eastern and northern parts of the island, and the Saxons, 
who conquered the sonthem portions of the country. These 
invaders of Britain, who obtained a secure settlement in the 
land during the fifth and sixth centuries, most probably 
came from that portion of Germany now called Sleswick, on 
the eastern shore of the North Sea. It has been a disputed 
question with scholars, whether the dialects brought over 
by the invaders, were or were not substantially the same. 
The ground assumed by some, is, that we have no reason to 
suppose that the conquerors of England were a people of 
one name or of one speech, but on the contrary, they were, 
although ethnologically and linguistically nearly or remotely 
allied, yet practically, and as they viewed themselves, com- 
posed of fragments of peoples more or less alien to each 
other in blood and in tongue.* The position taken by 
others is, that the Anglo-Saxon language was brought from 
Germany, and that it was on German soil that it developed 

* See ICanh^e EngUeh Lftognage and ite eaiiy Literatare. 
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its peculiar and nnmerons characteristics, and that it was on 
German soil that it separated itself from certain other Ian- 
gaages, with which it has numerous general affinities.* 

The most probable opinion, however, seems to be, that 
there was a difference of dialect among the Germanic in- 
vaders of Britain, while they all spoke substantially the 
same language; and, furthermore, that the Anglo-Saxon 
language of Britain resulted from the commingling of these 
somewhat divergent Teutonic dialects, and from the concur- 
rent modifying influences of the different dialects of the 
people with whom they came into contact on British soil. 
Hence arose the sturdy language of our early ancestors, from 
which has grown the noblest of all living tongues— our 
English speech. 

ir. 

What icere the Languages with which the Anglo-Saxon came 

in contact f 

Was it the ancient British language only ? or was it the 
Boman language only? or was it both these languages? 
Doubtless, it was both these languages. The Boman lan- 
guage had, most probably, supplanted in a measure, the 
native language in the large towns, and had become the 
medium of intercourse between the conquerors and the 
higher classes of the native population. There was, then, 
the ecclesiastical Latin of the British church, the Latin of 
the Boman soldiers, of the Boman officials, of the Boman 
literati, and of the Bomanized natives. We have no means 
of ascertaining the estent to which the Boman tongue was 
spolcen in Britain, during the fifth and sixth centuries ; but 
it is highly probable that it had made but little impression 
upon the great mass of the native population. 

The Anglo-Saxon, again, met in its victorious march 
the ancient Celtic tongue, and especially its British or Cam* 

* See Latham^s English Language. 
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brian branch, which was spoken by the native population of 
the southern and western parts of the island, and which is 
represented by the present Welsh tongue. This portion of 
the British population made the most heroic opposition to 
the progress of the Anglo-Saxon forces, and sullenly retreat- 
ed to their mountain fastnesses. Their hatred of the in- 
vaders was bitter and abiding, and therefore, we may rea- 
sonably infer that even when subdued, they would refase to 
adopt either the manners or speech of their detested con- 
querors. 

m. 

How fa/r did the Languages with which the Anglo-Saxon 

came in contact^ modify it t 

The Celtic, — ^It might be expected, that, when the Britons 
had been subdued by the German invaders, a large Oeltio 
element would be introdaced into the Anglo-Saxon language, 
as was the case when, five centuries later, the Normans con* 
quered the Anglo-Saxons. But it was not so ; and it is a 
remarkable fact, that, although the primitive language of 
Britain has contributed to the English, through the Saxon, 
a few names of places, and of familiar material objects, yet 
it has, upon the whole, affected our vocabulary and syntax 
far less than any other tongue with which the Anglo-Saxon 
language has ever been brouglit into opposition. The Celtic 
words, then, introduced into the Saxon, were few in num- 
ber, most of them belonging to objects specially Celtic. The 
following are some of the words current in our language, 
said to be traceable to the Celtic, although it is by no means 
certain that they are all of Celtic origin : — hashet, toggle^ 
harrow^ "bran, cart, clout, coat, dajTi, funnel, gruel, gown, 
gusset, kiln, mattocTc, mop, pelt, rug, wicTcet, wire, etc. 

The Latin. — Of the Latin of the first or Boman period, 
we have but few words in the Anglo-Saxon, and these are 
chiefly geographical names. Thus we have names ending in 
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— -«02» s^ oolonia ; eetter = csiatrA. During the second period, 
from A. D. 600 to A. D. 1000, ]nan}r words were brought 
into the language from the Latin, most of them, however, 
referring to ecclesiastical matters ; as, mynster from mofUM- 
terium^ tempel from templumy mufmc from m<m<u1iu9^ nunne 
from nana, preSst from preshyUry eandel from eandela, etc 

The Sccmdincman. — The Anglo-Saxon came into contact 
with the Latin and the Celtic languages, as soon as the 
Germanic tribes touched the British soil, whereas the Scan- 
dinavian, or Danish tongue, did not present itself as a modi- 
fying element until two centuries afterwards ; and there is 
no evidence that these northern sea-kings sought, either to 
extend or perpetuate the use of their own speech on English 
soil. That they introduced some words into the language 
of the Anglo-Saxons whom they subdued, is evident, but it 
could not have been to any great extent. A trace of the 
influence of the Danish, is seen in such proper names as 
Aihby, Rugby^ Whitby — by being the Danish bye^ a town or 
village. 

Down to the time of King Alfred, therefore, say four 
centuries from the period of the first Saxon invasioo, the 
Anglo-Saxon language underwent a change which resulted 
from such influences as the following, — ^the introduction of 
a few Celtic words ; of many Latin words ; of, perhaps, a 
few Scandinavian words ; and above all from the gradually 
increasing homogeneity among the various Germanic in- 
vaders, as they widened their social and commercial inter- 
course among themselves, and gathered more closely around 
one common government, and yielded to the humanizing 
and refining influences of Christianity. 

lY. 

The StrucUire of the Angto-Saxon Language. 

Syntax. — ^Languages viewed gramujatically, may be group- 
ed under two classes ; first, those in which the syntactical 
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relations of words are determined by coincidence or cor- 
respondence of forms, the forms being varied according to 
number, person, case, mood, tense, gender, degree of com- 
parison and other conditions, as for example, when by adding 
— s to the stem form of the verb wriUy we make it writes : 
and, second, those where these relations are indicated by 
position, anxiliaries and particles, the wordi themselves re- 
maining unvaried, as when we make the same verb write a 
future, instead of a present, by placing the auxiliary will 
before it. The Anglo-Saxon partakes largely of the charac- 
teristics of both these languages ; but as compared with our 
present English, the Anglo-Saxon must be ranked with the 
first class as an inflectional tongue. The inflections of the 
verb were more precise in the indication of the number, 
and, in a less degree, of person, than of time or condition, 
though not sufficiently so to allow of the omission of the 
nominative pronoun. Auxiliary verbs were used much as 
in modern English for the expression of accidents, yet they 
were employed with greater reserve, and we can, conse- 
quently, by means of auxiliaries, express in English a greater 
variety of conditions and qualifications of the act or state in- 
dicated in the verb, than the Anglo-Saxons were able to do. 
A defect of the Anglo-Saxon was, that it had no mode ot 
expressing the future of verbs, either by inflection or aux- 
iliaries ; so that they could only say, I write to-day, I write 
to-morrow.* 

In the Anglo-Saxon, as in the Greek, Latin, and German, 
nouns have three genders, and these do not depend upon 
sex, even in the case of organized beings capable of being 
thns distinguished; thus, mceden, a virgin, is in Anglo- 
Saxon, neuter. In the case of inanimate objects to which 
genders are conveniently ascribed, they are applied different- 
ly from what they are in English ; thus, mona, moon, is mas- 
culine, while sunne^ sun, is feminine, just the reverse of what 
they are in our language. 

* Seo Marsh. 
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The Anglo-Saxon adjectives had three genders, with dis- 
tinct definite and indefinite forms, and thej were compared 
by inflection. 

The Voeahulary. — ^In its vocabulary, the Anglo-Saxon 
was not inferior to any of its kindred Gothic tongnes, al- 
thongh it labored under the disadvantage of being a more 
mixed and composite speech in point of vocabulary, and in 
some degree, of syntax, and therefore waa less harmonious 
and symmetrical in its growth and development than the 
difierent Oontinental branches of the Gk)thic. Its deriva- 
tives are generally less easily and less certainly traced to 
more primitive forms and simpler significations. The Anglo- 
Saxon is especially rich in all those words which indicate 
different states, emotions, passions, and mental processes, 
indeed, in all that expresses the moral or intellectual part 
of man. The indigenous roots of the language exhibit a 
remarkable power in the way of derivative formation, and a 
great aptitude for organic combination. Thus, more than 
twenty derivatives from the noun, hyge^ mind, are found. 
The same is true of the words, mod, mind, and ge^anc, 
thought. In this same department of the vocabulary, are 
many other fertile radicals, which give rise to a very varied 
and comprehensive power of expression on moral and intel- 
lectual subjects. Although the language admitted of com- 
position and derivation to a great extent, the number of its 
primitives was so large that there was not much occasion 
for the fonnation of compounds. Hence the vocabulary is 
largely monosyllabic, arising in part, also, from the fact 
that the verbs were largely inflected according to the strong 
conjugation. 

V. 

The Anglo-Saxon Literature. 

Prose. — The period of the purest Anglo-Saxon was the 
reign of King Alfred, who, himself, wrote the purest Saxon. 
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His works were numerous and valuable, especially as thej 
had for their object the development of the vernacular 
speech of his people, and the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among all classes of liis countrymen. The most important 
of his literary labors, were translations from the Latin of 
the Pastorale of Gregory, from Boethius De Oonsolatione 
PhilosophiaB, the History of Orosius, and the Church Ilistory 
of Bede. Other translations were made by his order, by 
the learned ecclesiastics who adorned his reign, such as 
Plegmund, archbishop of Canterbury, bishop Werfrith, and 
the priests Ethelstan and Werwulf, and Asser, abbot of St. 
David's. 

The Venerable Bede, who lived a century and a half be- 
fore King Alfred, is one of the most illustrious names of the 
middle ages. His works were volaminous and valuable. 
He wrote upwards of forty different treatises upon science, 
theology, . poetry, history, and grammar. His scientific 
works were mere compilations, but they contained all that 
was known by the English for several centuries after his 
time. His theology was set fortli in his many commentaries 
upon the various books of the Old and New Testaments, 
exhibiting a vast store of information and much acuteness 
of perception. As a historian of the Church, Bede stands 
high, and although his history was written in Latin, the 
narrative is clear and easy, and was long a very popular 
book. 

Alfric of Canterbury, who died about the beginning of 
the eleventh century, was one of the most illustrious schol- 
araof his time. His learning was accurate and varied, and 
the works which he has left us are both numerous and im- 
portant. 

The above are the principal names in the list of Anglo- 
Saxon authors ; but there are many others, who, either by 
the production of literary works, or the founding of schools, 
or the collection of valuable books written by foreign schol- 
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are, made the Anglo-Saxon language the depository of mud 
that is valuable in human knowledge. 

Poetry, — Among the Anglo-Saxons, as among all na 
tions, the poetic literature was first developed and matured 
The greatest of their poems, the Be6wulf, was, doubtlessly 
brought with them into Britain from their Germanic homes 
The poet or minstrel was held in high regard by the Anglo 
Saxons, and Be6wnlf affords us many evidences of the ex- 
alted position which poetry hold amongst the enjoyments o\ 
life. Be6wulf bears internal evidence of having been com- 
posed by a pagan intellect, and also, of having passed through 
many hands in its way from the early paganism to a later 
somewhat Christianized form. Their poetical romances 
hold historically the same place in literature which belongs 
to the Iliad or Odyssey. Their subjects were either exclu- 
sively mythological, or historical facts, wJiich in their tra- 
dition from age to ago, had taken a mythic form. Some 
have supposed that Be6wulf himself is, probably, little more 
than a fabulous personage, another Hercules destroying 
monsters of every description, natural or supernatural, ni- 
cors, ogres, grendels, and dragons. Be6wulf is the only per- 
fect monument of the Anglo-Saxon romance which has come 
down to us. 

When the nation became Christianized, their poets turned 
their attention almost exclusively to religious themes. The 
subjects chosen for poetic treatment, were detached stories 
from the Old Testament, such as the Creation, the Fall of 
Man, the Flood; and from the apocryphal books, the story 
of Judith. The doctrines of the New Testament were also 
thrown into the poetic form, such as the Day of Judgment. 
Sometimes their subjects were taken from the later legends, 
as those of St. Andrew and of the finding of the Cross, or 
others still more remote from scriptural truth, as that of the 
Phoenix. The best exponent of the religious poetry of the 
Anglo-Saxons was Cadmon, whose verses were so highly 
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esteemed by his coantrymen, that they framed a legend to 
acconnt for his brilliant gift, according to which he received 
miracnlonsly in a dream, his power of song. His poems are 
all written in the pure West Saxon. There are also extant 
some admirable miscellaneous poetical pieces, such as that 
on the Battle of MaldoD, and that on the death of Byrhtnoth. 

vr. 

The Anglo-Saxon as an Element in the English Language, 

The majority of words in any English dictionary is of 
foreign origin ; but a minority of words in use by any stand- 
ard author, and in the ordinary conversation of the best- 
educated persons, is of Saxon origin. We reproduce here 
an admirable summary of the powers of the Anglo-Saxon 
element in our English speech, from an interesting article 
in the Edinburgh Reoiew : — 

1. English grammar is almost exclusively occupied with 
what is of Anglo-Saxon origin. Our chief peculiarities of 
structure and idiom ; almost all the classes of words which 
it is the office of grammar to investigate; the inflections 
still remaining in the English ; the parts of speech which 
occur most frequently, and which are, individually, of most 
importance ; the a^'ectives whose comparatives and superla- 
tives are irregularly formed ; the separate words, more and 
moBty also used for comparison ; all our pronouns ; nearly all 
of our so-called irregular verbs ; our auxiliary verbs ; and 
all our adverbs most frequently used, together with the pre- 
position and conjunction, are, without exception, of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. 

2. The names of the larger part of objects of sense, 
those terms which occur most frequently in ordinary dis- 
course, are Anglo-Saxon; thus, sun^ m^oon^ sta/r; earth, 
Ji/re, water ; spring, summer, winter ; day, night, m^oming, 
evening, twilight, noon, midday, midnight, sunrise, sunset ; 
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#M) f #IMf| htti^ #Mft| WMv^ WfWffM^ MOk 

The Mine ni^j be eaid of all tlioM prodnetioiis of the 
nnimal and Teg^etabte Idnndoms which lorm the moat fine- 
quent sabjeots of obserration or discoarae ; of the eonati- 
tnent parts or risible qiialitie» of orfrtniaed or unorganized 
l>cin^ o«p<H)ia]lj the members of the human bodj. Almost 
all the words in our language expr>ds»ve of special postares 
and bodilj action, are the purest Saxon ; as^ mU^ wiand^ Zt«, 
rwM> fiyi/i^ hiapy f^4^fytr^ t/i^ tfriJA glide^ y^nni) pojw, /y, 
tic jm^ fTfff^y em^l^ fprin^^ tpum, etc 

8, It is fh>m the Anglo-Saxon tbat we deriye thoee 
words so exprossive of the earliest and deareet relations, and 
of tlio strongest feelings of our nature, and which, therefore, 
are invested with the most endearing associations; as, 
/athfTy moth^y AiM^ad!, tr(^ hn^tkety 9i$ter^ aan, da^f^kter^ 
eJkiM^ h^mfy hindrftU ,^i>ii<f, AATiyn, It has also furnished 
us with those figurative expre$»onsk bj which^ in a single 
word, we call to mind a group of the most hallowed jojs; 
as hearth^ rix^fyJirmJe, The nsmes of the chief emutions, 
too, come from this language^ such as lore^finr^ ^^P^ *^' 
rowy 9ham^^ The outward »gns bj which strong feelings 
are expressed, have the same origin ; as, Catrr, 9milr^ hltahy 
latigk, trerp, tigh^ groaiu 

4. Host of those objects about which the practical reason 
of man is employed in common life^ receive their names from 
the Anglo-Saxon. It is, fi^r the most part, the language of 
business, of the coonting>room, the shop, the market, the 
street, and the forum. 

5. Nearly all our National Proverbs are Anglo-Saxon. 

6. A large portion of the language of invective, humor, 
satire, and colloquial pleasantry, is Anglo-Saxon. 

7. It may be stated as a general truth, that while our 
most abstract and general terms are derived from the Latin, 
those which denote the spedal varieties of objects, qualities, 
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and modes of action, are derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 
Thus the very general terms m&te and niotwn are of Latin 
origin, while 9it^ run, slip, etc., are of Saxon origin. Color 
is Latin, bat white, hlack, green, yellow, hlue, red, and hrown 
are Saxon. Sound may be of Latin origin, but htizz, hum, 
clash, rattle, etc., are Saxon. Crime is Latin, but murder, 
theft, rolibery, lie, steal, are Saxon. Member is Latin, and 
organ Greek, but ear, eye, hand, foot, lip, m>outh, teeth, hair, 
finger, are Saxon. Animal is Latin, but man, cow, sheep, 
calf, are Saxon. Numh&r is remotely Latin, but all our car- 
dinal and ordinal numbers, as far as a million, are Saxon. 
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OnAPTER I. 

THE ALPHABET, &0. 

§ 1. The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet consists of twen- 
ty-four characters, viz. : 

A A a a 

Ji^ u£< cB SB 

B B J) b 

E C c o 

D D b d 

E E e e 

F P F f 

^ Gr S g 

* II h h 

I I i i 

L L 1 1 

CD M m m 

N N n n 

O o o 

P P P P 

R R n r 

S S r s 

T T c t 

U U u u 

p W p w 

X X X X 

1 Y y y 

p Th ]> th 

D Th » th 
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J never occurs as a distinct letter, and h very 
rarely, as the Anglo-Saxons always used c instead. 
For qu^ ew was written. Of w, there occurs but one 
consonant sound, which may be represented by \d ; 
V never occurs except as a calligraphic variation of 
w. Z also is not used, inasmuch as its genuine soft 
sound, as in AazeZ, is not found in the language ; a 
supplied its place. 

The principal abbreviations were hj = and^ and 
^ = \(it^ the^ that. 

VOWELS, XnEIB PRONUNCIATTION. 

§ 2. There are seven long vowels, a, ^, i, (5, w, cp, i) 
whose sounds are heard in the following words : (A), 
par; (c), prey; (i), capr/ce;, (o), prone; (u)^ prwne; 
(ce),faer; (v/), in the French participle, vu. 

There are also seven short vowels, a, e, ^, o, t«, 
a, 7/, whose sounds differ from the seven correspond- 
ing long ones only in being less prolonged in their 
utterance. 

CONSONANTS, TUEIR PKONUNCIATION. 

§ 3. h^c (hard) ; c7, /, g (hard) ; /, m, n, j9, r, 5, ^, 
w, ic, have the same sounds as in English. 
1> has the sound of ^A in thin, (Initial.) 
S has the sound of th in this, (Medial and final.) 
aw, aw^ ow, have the sound of ow in note, 
ge or g has the sound of y when preceding e or 
2/ as ^eoc, yoke; h is strongly aspirated; at the 
end of a word or syllable, or united with another 
consonant in closing a syllabic it is guttural. 
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THE CIRCUMFLEX. 



§ 4. The circumflex (') over a vowel shows it to 
be long ; as, ld,r^ lore. 
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§ 5. The Anglo-Saxon orthography is exceedingly 
confused ; so much so, that the same author writes 
the same word in several different ways. 

The most important variations in the orthography 



are the following : — 



d 


and ce ; 


as, dc 


and 


cec, 


oak. 





" a; 


" mon 


t( 


marly 


man. 


ea 


" e; 


" ceaster 


(( 


cesteTy 


fortified town. 


• 


" y; 


" M 


(( 


y«, 


is. 


€o,y 


" e; 


" scolf, self 


it 


¥A 


self. 


eo 


" u; 


" aweord 


(( 


swuordy 


sword. 


o 


" u; 


" gemcero 


(( 


gemarUy 


boundaries. 


to 


"// 


" hedword 


n 


hedfordy 


herd. 


h 


" 9; 


•' sorh 


u 


sorgy 


care. 


ng, nc 


" ngc; 


" sang 


u 


saiiCy 


song. 






" ring 


(( 


ringcy 


ring. 


C8, hs 


" z; 


" ricsian 


{( 


rixian 


reign. 



g is often added to words ending in i ; as, hlg 
for hl^ they; and is often rejected from vvords ending 
in 'ig ; as, dri for drig^ dry ; it is also sometimes 
placed before e or i ; as ge-m for eho. 



INFLECTIONAL CHANGES. 



§ 6. Changes both of vowels and of consonants 
are necessary in derivation and inflection. The most 
important vowel- changes are the following : — 
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a into d ; as, iMtbhan^ to hare, ie hSbbe, I hare. 

" <2ufy, a day, dag<u^ days. 

a, ea, into e ; ** mann, a man, menn^ men. 

*^ A^aA, high, hehat^ liighest 

ea into y ; " /am, loose, /yxan, to loosen. 

e into ioty; " r«n, rain, rina», to rain. 

** noeiSan, to say, cvoyst^ thou say est. 

^ into e; ** <iJm, judgment, deman, to judge. 

o, «o iuto y ; ** ttorm^ storm, styrman^ to storm. 

" ^o/(f, gold, gy^den^ golden. 

e6 ifUo 'fj; " nedd^ need, nydait, to force, 

u tnto y / *' sunder f asunder, tuiyndrian, to separate. 

§ 7. The most important consonant changes are 
the following : — 

(/ is usually omitted before d and « / as, 

mcedett for m<egden ; maiden. 

hb is changed into// as, 

hahhe^ I have; /ia/i5, he has. 

A radical g is often changed into h ; as, 

stigaUy to ascend ; «^(ZA, he ascended. 

c and cc before « and ^, and especially before <, 
arc often changed into h/ as, 

^ a^^n for acsian or axiarif to ask, 

«<?A5 for «<?c^, he says, 

fs is sometimes changed into d; as, 

xeo^an, to boil ; soden^ boiled. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 8. There are eight parts of speech : NToun, Ad- 
jective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Con- 
junction, and Interjection. 

Of these, the first four are inflected, the latter 
four are not. 

NUMBES. 

§ 9. There are two numbera, the Singular and 
the Plural ; as, 

ami^y a Bmith ; smi^as, smiths. 

The Personal Pronouns of the first and second 
person have a Dual number ; as, 

wit, we two ; ffit, ye two. 
GENDEK. 

§ 10. There are three genders, the Masculine, 
Feminine, and Neuter. 

The gender of nouns is determined, either (1), by 
signification, or, (2), by termination. 

1. By Signification, 
The names of most animals of the male kind are 



AXaLO^e^AXv^^r G 

masealiiH> ; ihv>$«^ c< the tVrzjiIe kind, feninine, witb- 
The uu5ouU!ie c^*rTrisL2ck>a< air^: — 



* ^f f 



•♦?» -«w?» >*r^* ^7?W' 

The iomiuine tenrLlrui::c*25 xne : — 

-«i < •*»* HTk vw*^ -<«w^ -^Msftr^ 'tfie-v^ -4«£rv« -ytrt^ -A^ 

Tho aoutor tertaiustiv^os arv : — 

^X -^^ -Nit. vrm^ -i-wuf^ -^i-t^p. 



§ 11. There are five oa5<^ XoTniaative, Genitive, 
Dative^ Aeousative* and lusiruaiearaL The instru- 
mental is the •TiYA-it.fc^* deaoticiT either association 
or iastniment. 

§ 12. Thei>? are two methods of noon-inflection, 
termed the Vowel-Deolension and the X-Deelension ; 
or, otherwise, the Sirou^ Declension and the Weak 
Declension. Tho few substantives wiiioh cannot be 
grouped under either of these declensions are con- 
sidered anomalous. 

There is also the Pronomiual declension seen in 
the demonstrative and other pronouns. 

Adjectives are inflected in one of two ways, either 
the IndeSnite, or the Definite, as in^German. The 
adjective follows the pronominal declension when its 
substantive is indefinite, that is, when the adjective 
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is not preceded by the definite article, by any other 
demonstrative pronoun, by a possessive pronoun, or 
by a genitive case ; but if the substantive is definite, 
that is, if it is preceded by the definite article, or a 
demonstrative or possessive pronoun, or by a geni- 
tive case, the adjective follows the N-Declension. 

GENERAL RULES FOR THE DECLENSIONS. 

§ 13. All nouns have the nom. and ace. alike in 
the plural. 

All nouns form the dat. and instr. plural in -wm, 
which, however, is sometimes changed into -on^ or 
-an. 

The dat. and instr. are alike in each number. 
Neuters have the nom. and ace. alike in each num- 
ber. 

Feminincs vary the nom. and ace. singular, but 
form the gen. dat. and instr. singular, alike. 
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CHAPTER 


11. 








NOUNS 


• 






1 


^owet-Decle: 


nsion. 
»s. 






PASADIG] 








Masculines, 




§ 14. fiac, fish ; 


hirde, shepherd. 






Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing, 


Plur. 


Nom. 


fUe 


fMoa 


hirde 


hirdas 


Gen. 


fiicn 


fUca 


hirdes 


hirda 


Dat 


fsee 


fscitm 


hirde 


hirdum 


Ace. 


Jise 


Jlseaa 


hirde 


hirdas 






Femlnines. 






9if^ 


i^ gift ; daed^ deed. 






Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Nom. 


gifu 


5^/« 


dacd 


daeda 


Gen. 


gife 


gifena 


daede 


daeda 


Bat 


gife 


gifum 


daede 


daedum 


Ace. 


gife 


gifa 

Neuters 


daede (dcBd^ 

* 


\ daeda 




8cip^ 


ship ; rice^ 


kingdom. 






Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Nom. 


seip 


scipu 


rice 


ricu 


Gen. 


seipes 


scipa 


rices 


rica 


Bat. 


mpe 


scipum 


nee 


rieum 


Ace. 


8cip 


scipu 


rice 


ricu 


§16, Nouns of 


more than 


one syllabi 


e which end 
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in -el, -en, -er, -or, are often syncopated before a case- 
ending; as, 

tungd^ star; neuter. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. tungd tunglu 

Gen. tunfflea tungla 

Dat tungle tunglum 

Ace tungd tunglu 

§ 16. Masculines and neuters of one syllable, 
which have the vowel a, take a instead, in the plural ; 
as, 

fdt^ a vat ; neuter. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. fat faiu 

Gen, f(Ue8 fata 

Dat. fate fatum 

Ace. fat fatu 

§ 17. Masculines sometimes have -ena or -a»a, 
instead of -a in gen. plural. A few masculines, as 
leode^ men ; Dene^ Danes, have -e in the nom. and 
ace. plural. 

J9ene, Danes. 

Plut. 
Nom. Dene 
Gen. Dena 
Dat. Denum 

Ace. Dene 

§ 18. The masculines /o^, foot; man, man, and 
the feminines (nom. and ace.) hoc^ book ; hroc^ breech- 
es ; gds^ goose ; lus^ louse ; mils^ mouse ; turf^ turf, 
make in the dat. sing, and nom., gen. and ace. plural, 
fet^ feet ; men^ men ; hic^ books ; brec^ breeches ; g^s, 
geese ; lf)s^ lice ; m^5, mice, and tyrf^ turf. 

1* 
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PJlSADCGJVS^ 






sitnUy 


son ; 


ina& 






Sini^ 






Plitr. 


KonL. 


SHHH 






mtnm 


G^n. 


:mna 






SWMtC 


Dufc. 


SUHU 






stmmm 


JLctt. 


sunn 






«M« 




tJ^^ tooth ; 


m:ks. 






Sim^ 






Ptoc 


Num. 


^^$ 






&^ 


Gon. 


ft/^tW 






&/^ 


Dttt 


ft^ 






iS^itm. 


Atfc. 


:.-? 






H^ 




cu^ oow ; 


tern. 






Slnir. 






Pbff; 


Nom. 


cu 






<-; 


Gon. 


ais 






tfUAU 


DoL 


^7 






^jm 


Ace. 








* 
•y 




^4rA, 


eitv; 


frnoL 






SIo^. 






Ptur. 


yam* 


^atii 






*«^ 


Gcir 


5«rytf 






$«3^V«t 


Ptir 


bipritf 








Aec. 


deirft 






^ffri/ 



Xeaters in oae syllable wludi Ii^ti? a lon^ TOwel» 
or end in two eoosoci&zitSy drop ^ in tiite ifeoaoL Sttd 
ace. pluni as k>i/i a leatf; kd/i WakTv*; j^^e»dy a 
poond ; pMnJ^ poaiid<w la th^ same oaseiSy tbe neatef^ 

i'jj. &Z'^ ; c-dalfl ealc ; v^i-^t^, child : ^^r/ii^ lamK make 
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§19. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



PAIULDIGMSL 




Jfa^ulines, 




oxa^ ox. 




Sing. 


riur. 


oxa 


oxtm 


oxan 


axfna 


aran 


oxum 


oxan 


ojNm 


Feminmes. 




tunge^ tongue. 




Sinjif. 


Plur. 


tunge 


tungan 


tungan 


tungena 


tungan 


tungwn 


tungan 


tungan 



Neuters, 



edge, eye. 

Sing. 

edge 

edgan 

edgan 

edgae 

§ 20. Of consonant-Stems ending in other letters 
than -w, the language has only traces. The sub- 
stantives in -nd, from present participles, are de- 
clined like^5c / but some of them make the nom, 
and ace, plural like the nom. singular. 



Plur. 

edgan 

edgena 

edgitm 

edgan 
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PARADIGMS. 

helmberendy helm-bearer ; mas. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. hdmberend hehnberend 

Gen. helmherendes helmfterenda 

Dat helmberende Iielinberendum 

Ace hdmheretid helmberend 

toecUdendy ruler ; mas. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. wealdend wecUdendai 

Gen. wealdendes wealJenda 

Bat. wealdende tcealdendum 

Aco. wealdend wealdendas 

§ 21. The present participle is declined thus:- 
wegferende^ wayfaring. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. wegferende wegferende 

Gen. wegferendes xoegferendra 

Dat. wegferendum xoegferendum 

Ace. wegferendne wegferende 

Inst. wegferende wegferendum 





PARADIGMS. 


22. 


fader ^ father ; masl 




Sing. Plup. 


Nom, 


fader fdderca 


Gen. 


fader (faderes) fadera 


Dat. 


fider faderum 


Ace. 


fader fiideraa 




hro^or^ brother ; mas. 




Sing, Plur. 


Nom. 


hrd^or hrd^ra 


Gen. 


hr^or hrfi^ra 


Dat 


brewer hro^rum 


Ace. 


hr6^or bro^ra 
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In a like manner are declined, rnddor^ mother ; 
ddhtor^ daughter ; sweoster^ sister. 

PARADIGMS. 

nihty night ; fem. 

Sng. Plur. 

Nom. niht niht 

Gen. nihte nihia 

Dat. fUhie, nVUum 

Ace. niht niht 

Feminine abstracts in -o, or -ti^ as yldo^ old age, 
are indeclinable in the sing. ; likewise the ferns, sm^ 
sea; cs, law; ed, water (sometimes gens, sobs^ eds)^ 
nom. and ace plural, sees, eds, dat. scem^ edm. 

PBOPEB NAMES. 

§ 23. Proper names in -W5, introduced into the 
language from the Latin, sometimes follow the gen- 
eral rule in forming the gen., and sometimes undergo 
no change ; as, 

JiemtiSy RemuSj gen. JRemtues. 
MaUheus, Matthew, gen. Mattheua. 

Sometimes, proper names in -us take the Latin 
gen.; as, 

Justus^ Justus, gen. Justi. 

Others of foreign origin conform to the inflection 
of common nouns, in every respect ; as, 
PtolemeuSy Ptolemy, gen. FtolemSuaes. 
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rxKAmcMS. 
KofrnmCy Komana. AnnOy Anna, 

ri«r Sing, 

Nom. /ik%H(iwf Nom. Anna 

A*v. AVwrtwr Ace 



g vM, Tho nntncs of oountrios and places in-a, are 
Hoinot imos ftnnui u«dooH«<Hi ; as, nom. Sicilian ace. 
»sV»n7*«». Ajjain, thoy aro inflected as in Latin ; as, 
uo»n. M/r«7>«r^ aoi\ KurC^pmn^, the gen. and dat. being 
/tViN '•/»«« for /iVriV^'\ I'^o Z?a/k! for ItalicBj KndHdme 
tor Kotfur, Thojr^M^. plnr. is sometimes contracted; 
HH, .1/yri-Mii for .l/yfVf//*?^ of the Mercians. 

8 v\N, ^rbo urtinrs of men and women, as well as 
t\( l^lrtooH, nmouj* ibo .Vnglo-Saxons, being signifir 
emu, rtn» ft^^quontly oominnindod words. Those of 
in<livii)iinl?4, a|>|>onr to hnvo Invn mostly the result of 
c^{»|>rioo or the ortusions of vanity. But, without 
douUt, mju\v wtMx^ rtvoivetl from the illustrious in 
tho oarly history oC the moo, and peri>etuated from 
ono gonorntion to nnothor. 

1. Jsumos of Men ; as, 

^iC^fJv\i(r\ A noble wolf. 

Ktfhrrt^ bright oto, 

IhmsttUt^ a mountain stone* 

f!<i<lfricJ^ the poaco of victory. 

JuiJnCy happy and rich. 
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2. Names of Women ; as, 



Eddgifu, 


a blessed gift. 


^Igifu, 


an elf-favor. 


Werhurh, 


a fortified city. 


Mildred, 


mild in counseL 


3. 


Names of Places ; as, 


Gynges4un, 


the King^s town = Kingston. 


Gyrtc-burhf 


the Church City = Chirburg. 


Wearing-wiCy 


the fortress-dwelling = Warw 



Distinctive Appellations. 

§ 26. The Anglo-Saxons sometimes added dis- 
tinctive appellations to their original names. These 
were taken, either from some peculiarity of appear- 
ance, or from residence, office, trade, possession, or 
affinity. Not unfrequently, too, the addition ex- 
presses the name of the individual's father. Thus 
we find 

Widfsie, se bldca, Wulfsie, the Blake or Pale, 

Eddi'iCySc hwi'a, Eadric, the White or White-haired, 

Eadric^ se blaca, Eadric, the Black or Black-haired, 
uElfriCy at Sealtumda, ^Elfric, living at Saltwood, 
Leofwyiiy EaXderman, Leofwyn, Elderman or Senator. 
Sweigen, Scylwyrhta^ Swcign, a shield maker. 

Origin and Formation of Nouns. 

§ 27. Neuns may be divided into Primitive and 
Secondary. All primitive nouns are monosyllabic 
in their nature ; as, loer, man ; dc, oak. 

From the primitive nouns were originally formed 
many adjectives and verbs, which gave birth in turn 
to others. 
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The secondary nouns were formed, 

1. By the union of two or more primitiye nouns ; 
as, dccorn^ aoom, from dcy oak, and com, nut. 

2. By the addition of significant terminations; 
as, cildhddj childhood, from cildy child, and hdd^ state 
or condition* 

3. By the addition of significant prefixes to prim- 
itive nouns, and to others already formed ; as, unsib^ 
discord, from t/n, not, and sib^ concord. 
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CHAPTER in. 



▲DJKCTIYS8. 



§ 28. Adjectives have either an Indefinite or a 
Definite declension. 

The indefinite form is used when the adjective 
stands alone with the substantive; as god many a 
good man. 

The definite form is used when the adjective is 
preceded by the definite article, or by a demonstra- 
tive or possessive pronoun, or by a genitive. Under 
these conditions, the adjective is inflected according 
to the N-Declension. 

THE INDEFINITE DECLENSION. 







PARADIGMS. 






§ 


29. 


blind, blind. 








SING. 




PLUR. 


1 




Mas. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Mas. & Fem, Neut. 


Nom. 


hlifid 


blind 


blind 


blinde 


Hindu 


Gen. 


blindes 


blividre 


blindea 


blindra 


blindra 


Dat. 


blindum 


blindre 


blindum 


blindum 


blindum 


Ace. 


blindne 


blinde 


blind 


blinde 


blindu 


Inst. 


blinde 


blindre 


blinde 


blindum 


blindum 






gddy good. 










BINO. 




PLUR. 


» 




Mas. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Mas. & Fem 


. Neut. 


Nom. 


gOd 


g6d 


god 


gode 


gddu 


Gen. 


godes 


gddre 


gddes 


g6dra 


gddra 


Dat. 


godum 


godre 


gddum 


gddum 


gddum 


Ace. 


gSdne 


gode 


gdd 


gode 


gddu 


Inst. 


gSde 


godre 


gdde 


gddum 


gddum 
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Adjectives of one syllable, unless they have a 
long vowel or end m two consonants, add -w in the 
nom. ping. fem. 

§ 30. Adjectives of one syllable, which end in a 
single consonant, preceded by a, take a instead of a, 
when a vowel follows in the inflection ; as, 

lat^ late. 







SIXO. 




PLUR. 






Mas. 


Feni. 


Neut 


Mas. k Fern. Neat. 


Nom. 


Idt 


lata 


lot 


laU 


latu 


Gen. 


lates 


Idtre 


laics 


latra 


Idira 


Dat 


latum 


ICUre 


latum 


latum 


latum 


Ace. 


liitne 


late 


liU 


laU 


lata 


Inst 


late 


laire 


late 


latihn 


latum 



§ 31. Adjectives of more than one syllable, which 
end in -el, -en, -er, -ij, are often syncopated, when a 
vowel follows in the inflection ; as, 

hdUg, holy. 







8IN0. 




PLUR. 




Mas. 


Fem. 


Neut 


Mas. k Fem. Neat. 


Nom. 


hdlig 


hdlig 


hdlig 


hdlge hdlgu 


Gen. 


hdlges 


hdlgre 


hdlges 


hdiigra hdJiigra 




etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. etc, 



Adjectives of more than one syllable, which end 
in -e, lose this e before all endings ; as. 







niwe, new. 








8IN0. 




PLUR. 




Mas. 


Fem. 


Neut 


Mas. & Fem. Neut 


Nom. 


niwe 


niioe 


fiiwe 


niiae niwu 


Gen. 


niwes 


niwre 


niwes 


niwra niwra 




etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. etc. 



The above remark applies to all present parti- 
ciples. 
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THE DEFINITE DECLENSION. 



PARADIGMS. 



§ 32. hlinday hlinde^ hlhide^ the blind. 







SINO. 




PLUR. 




Mai3. 


Fern. 


Neut. • 


M. F. N. 


Nom, 


hlinda 


blinde 


blinde 


blindan 


Gen. 


blindan 


blindan 


blindan 


blindena 


Dat. 


blindan 


blindan 


blindan 


blindum 


Ace 


blindan 


blindan 


blinde 


blindan 




goda^ gdde^ gode^ the good. 








SINO. 




PLUR. 




Mas. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


M. F. N. 


Nom. 


g6da 


gSde 


gode 


godan 


Gen. 


godan 


gSdan 


godan 


gSdena 


Dat. 


godan 


g6dan 


gSdan 


godum 


Ace. 


godan 


g6dan 


gode 


godan 



Comparison of Adjectives, 

§ 33. The comparative degree is formed by add- 
ing to the positive the termination -ra for the mas- 
culine, and -re for the feminine and neuter ; as, 

%mal^ small ; comp. smdlra^ smulre^ smaller. 

The superlative degree is formed by adding to 
the positive the termination -ost (-est) : as, 

smcUj super, smalesty smallest. 

§ 34. Some adjectives undergo a change of vowel, 
in which case, the superlative cannot have -ost ; as, 

p. lang^ long, c. lengra^ s. lengest^ 

p. Strang^ strong, c strengra^ s. strengest, 

p. ealdf old, c. yldra^ s. yldest^ 
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p. gfong, young, c. gyngra^ s. gyngeat^ 

p./?or, far, e^fgrra, ^ B.fyrre$l, 

p. hedh, bigh, c. hj/rra, a. hytt, (hehd), 

p. nedh, nigh, c nearra^ a. n^^, (iieA«r). 

§ 35. Several superlatives, most of them fix)m ad- 
verbs, take -mest ; as, 



dfUrmeOy 

fgrmett^ 

innemesty 

UUmesly 

midmestf 



aftermost, 

foremost, 

inmost, 

latest, 

middlemost, 

nethermost. 



nortimettf nortfaemmoBt, 

u/emetif upmost, 

uiemfMi^ outmost, 

tUimett^ latest. 



These are really superlatives from forms in -nia-^ 
with the definite declension ; as, forma^ m»S ema^ in 
which -ma, is a superlative ending. 

Irregular Comparisons, 

§ 36. The following are some of the more irreg- 
ular comparisons : — 

«r, OTo, (Brest ; 

featOj feoMost; mycel^ mdra^ moftft; 

gody betera, betst ; seeortj teyrtra segtent; 

lytelf Idssa, last; yfel^ wyraa^ %oyrst ; 

Origin and Formation of Adjectives. 

§ 37. Adjectives in Anglo-Saxon owe tbeir origin 
cither to nouns or verbs. 

They are nouns used in a descriptive sense; as, 

hige^ diligence and diligent ; ^15, evil and pernicious. 

They are nouns with significant terminations 
added; as, 

gold, gold, golden, golden ; blod, blood, hlodig, bloody ; w«r, 
man, werltc, manlike, manly ; vooestm, fruit, woestmlHer^ fruitful. 
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They are formed from nouns as well as from other 
adjectives by significant prefixes ; as, 

mdd^ mind, dmSd, out of mind, mad ; mihHff, mighty, tirme- 
ahiifff very mighty. 

They are formed by the nnion of nouns and 
numerals; as, 

aned^e^ one-eyed ; tvr^feald^ twofold. 

They are formed from participles; as, 

hebeSdendlicj imperative ; berende^ fruitful. 

They present compound forms from simple ad- 
jectives, or from simple adjectives and participles ; 
as, 

ylpenhcsnen^ made of ivory ; e^elhoreny noble-bom. 

They are formed from pronouns and adverbs with 
significant terminations ; as, 

urelendisCf of our country ; tUetoeardy outward, external. 
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cnAPTER rv. 



PRONOUNS. 



§ 38. The Pronouns are divided into Personal, 
Possessive, Demonstrative, Interrogative, and Rela- 
tive. 

1. Personal Pronouns, 





First Person. 




Second Person. 






Ic,I. 




pA, 


Thou. 




Sing. 


Dual. 


riur. 


Sing. 


DuaL Plur. 


Nom. 


ic 


wit 


we 


J>tl 


gU ge 


Gen. 


min 


uiicer 


u.scr 


]>tn 


incer eower 


Dat. 


nie 


wic 


us 


T^i 


ine eow 


Ace. 


7tie, mec, unc 


us 


]76', ]>ec 


inc edw 



Third Person. 
JTc, heoy hit, he, she, it. 







SING. 




PLUR. 




Maa. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


M. F. 


Neut 


Nom. 


he 


hc6 


hit 


hi 


he6 


Gen. 


his 


hire 


his 


hira 




Dat. 


him 


hire 


him 


him 




Ace. 


him 


hi 


hit 


hi 


heo 



Other forms are U7icit (= iinc), incit {= mc}. in 
the ace. dual ; a sic (— vs), e6wiG (= e6w)^ in the 
ace. plur. ; iire (= user)^ in the gen. plur. ; hig (= A^), 
in the ace. sing, and nom. and ace. plur. ; heom 
(= him)^ in the dat. sing, and plur. ; heora (= hira)^ 
in the gen. plural. 
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2. The Possessive Pronouns, 

§ 39. The possessive pronouns of the fii-st and 
second persons, are made by giving to the genitives 
of the personal pronouns, the inflection of the indefi- 
nite adjective. 

The possessive of the third person is simply the 
uninflected genitive of the personal pronoun, his^ 
hirey his, plur hira. But sin is sometimes used in 
the reflective sense, his own, her own, its own, their 
own. 

The possessive pronouns are thus declined : 







min. 


mine. 








SING. 




PLUR. 




Mas. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


M. F. N 


Nom. 


mi7i 


min 


mill 


mine 


Gen. 


mines 


minre 


mines 


minra 


Dat. 


minum . 


minre 


minum 


minum 


Ace. 


minne 


mine 


min 


mine 






uncer, our two. 








SING. 




PLUR. 




Mas. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


M. F. N. 


Nom. 


uncer 


uncer 


U7iccr 


uncre • 


Gen. 


uncres 


uncre 


uncres 


uncra 


Dat. 


uncrum 


uncre 


uncrum 


uncrum 


Ace. 


uncer ne 


uncre 

ure, 

SING. 


uncer 
, our. 


uncre 

PLUR. 




Mas. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


M. F. N. 


Nom. 


ure 


icre 


ure 


ure 


Gen. 


Hres 


Ure 


{tres 


(irra 


Dat. 


Urum 


Hire 


iirum 


urum 


Ace. 


urne 


iire 


ure 


ure 
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t. 



triumpha, 

tyn, 

tylia, -an, m., 



a triumph, 

ten. 

a farmer. 



ulit, -e, f, 

underSeowian, p. -ode; pp. 

-od, 
underbdgan, p. -bcdh; pp. 

-bugen, 
underf5D, 
mimann, -es, m., 
unnan, p. u'Se ; pp. geunnen, 
unswcesUc, 
urlgfcSra, 
tire, 

Utemest, 
uton, -an, 
uultor, -es, m.. 



a creature. 

to be subject to. 

to bow under. 

to receive. 

aJiero. 

to give. 

unpleasant. 

dewy-feathered. 

our. 

farthest. 

let us. 

a vuUure. 



W. 



"wsecan, 

w6rloga, -an, m., 

wagll^ende, 

"wercS, -es, m., 

wiggend, 

wilnung, -e, f, 

wlnsad, 

wuldor, -es, m., 

•wulf, -es, m., 

wundian, p. -ede ; pp. -ed, 

wtindenlocc, -es, m., 



to awake. 

a traitor. 

wave-faring. 

coast, shore. 

a warrior. 

a toish. 

sated with wine, 

glory. 

a wolf. 

to wound. 

curled-lock. 




SUPPLEMBNTABY GLOSSABY. 
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wyrmseie, -es, m., 




the serpejifs MU, 


wyi'Py -e, f., 




a throw. 




T 


■ 


ylc, 




the same. 


ynian, p. am ; pp. umen, 


h 


to run. 


]>{lrbinnan, 




therein. 


|>ealihwa^er, 




nevertheless. 


Hcnes, -se, f., 




thickness. 


Mn, 




thine. 


>oncolm6d, 




wise. 


]>ri6, 




three. 


)>rytigfeald, 




thirty-fold. 


)>urst, 




thirst. 


)>usend, 




a thotisand. 


)>iisendm8elum, 




by thousands. 
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